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HISTORY 
Of the Origin and Progress of the Working Men’s Party in 
New York. By George H. Evans. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following History will show, first, how practicable it 
is for the Working Men* to accomplish any political mea- 
sure that they may think necessary to their rights; secondly, 
what they did accomplish in New York; and thirdly, what 
obstacles they had to contend with, and how to avoid those 
obstacles ia future. 

There are few persons who fully understand the principles 
and objects of the Working Men’s Movement, while many 
totally misapprehend them; a necessary consequence of the 
flood of misrepresentation and abuse with which that Move- 
ment was assailed by a coalition of corrupt party presses. 
In truth, it was one of the most important movements in 
the world’s history, and hardly second in importance to the 
revolution which separated these states from Great Britain. 


That revolution secured to the people the means of obtaining 


Equal Rights; the Working Men of New York, in 1829, 
first thought of turning those means to account. The first 
fruits of the Movement have been gathered, and a glorious 
harvest is in prospect. Although even our most talented and. 
popular statesmen, with a very few exceptions, do not seem 
to have dreamed of the Future that is dawning upon us; yet, 
as sure as that day follows night, the time of man’s regene- 
ration is at hand; the hour when labor shall no longer be 


* Whenever I may use the term “ Working Men” in this periodical, I wish to 
be understood as including not merely the manual laborer, but every man who 
earns his bread by useful exertion, whether mental or physical. 
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2 THE RADICAL. Jan- 
rewarded i ap inverse ratio to its usefulness is rapidly ap- 
proachtig 5 a revolution is in embryo, which, to use the 
strong language of one who took an early and active part in 
the Wor king Men’s Movement, ‘is destined never to have 
3 Career ter nitdated till the sun shall shine upon no people 
who shall not be in possession of that equality of condition 
which can only arise from a substantial equality of property 


and an equal c cultiva ition of the intellectual and physical 

faculties of man.” 

CHAP. f. 

Origin of the Working Men’s Movement—They Repudiate a ‘“* Stand- 
out,’ and resolve to endeavor to prevent an atte — d increase of the 
Day's Labor by proposttg an Investigation of the Rights to Property— 
Public Meetings for that purpose—Alarm and 'Trickof the Anstocracy— 
Success of the Experiment—Appointment of the Committee of F ifty 


e —Frror of Thomas Skidmor: 


The first cause of the ie 5s of the Working Men of 
New York was an intimation by some large employers, in 
April, 1829, of requiring, from their journey men, an addi- 
tional hour fo the day’s work. This, of course, was an un- 
welcome intimation to the journeymen, who had already 
suffered much from want of constant employment, and who 
were Well aware that any increase of the number of hours 
constituting the day’s work would only aggravate the evil of 
want of employment. [fn this emergency they consulted 
what was best to be done, and their first thought was a 
‘¢Stand-out ;”’ but, om the advice of ‘Chomas Skidmore, who 
represented to them that the fact of employment being scanty 
would operate against them, both by encouraging ‘the em- 
ployers to hold out and by discouraging the journey men, they 
abandoned the design. When the jour ‘neymen called upon 
him, Mr. Skidmare was engaged in writing a work, which he 
afterwards published, entitled “The Rights of Man to Pro- 
perty 7’ a work which, he informed them, went to show, 
among other things, ‘‘that the property system of all go- 
vernments is wrong; that it enables many to hold that which 
belongs to others; and that, even if it did not satisfactorily 
establish this, at least it made it evident, that no man has a 

right to make such use of what he calls his property as to 
compel those who have none to labor on such conditions as 
to enable the property holder to live without labor of his own. 
It was remarked that the men of toil, of all ages, had more 
or less been sensible, that government was wrongly consti- 
tuted when the many wrought and the iew snjoyed ; and 
that property holders, or in other words employers, had al- 
ways been found extremely sensitive in all countries, wher- 
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ever they saw public, attention, from any cause whatever, 
attracted to an investigation into the validity of titles. 

“'The author of the work in question then suggested the 
propriety of calling a meeting of the class interested, and of 
submitting, not only a resolution that they would not add 
another hour to the number long established as sufficient to 
enable a faithful workman to perform a day’s work; but 
other resolutions pointing to the nature of the tenure by 
which all men hold title to their property. It was urged 
that these latter resolutions, particularly, would probably 


have the effect to alarm their aristocratic oppressors, and that 
under the influence of their wishes to put a stop to any fur- 


ther discussien of so dangerous a question as that of how they 


came to be rieh ube merit, cad the great mass of their 


fellow citizens poor without crime, they would give up their 
demand for eleven hoursa day. It was resolved to make the 
experiment.” “> 


Accordingly, a meeting was called at the Tenth Ward 
Military Long Room, in Ludlow street, for the 23d of April, 
at which resolutions were passed of which the following 1s a 
copy, together with the comments of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser in publishing them. 


[From the Commercial Advertiser of April 25, 1529.] 


While, in publishing the following resolutions, we disclaim apy un- 
friendliness to the cause of those who passed them, we must, at the same 
lime, pronounce them exceptionabie, bot th as to manner and matier. fr 
is a pity they had not obtained the assistance of some competent person. 
to draw them up. ‘The resolution re spec ting the right of property, ‘would 
be a suitable text for Fanny Wright to discourse upon. ‘Such principles 
would lead to the dissolution of society into its original elements. But 
we are confident the people at the me eting meant no such thing. They 
could not have understood their own resoluti ans. 


MEETING OF MECHANICS, &c. 

Ata very numerous meeting of Mechanics je others, assembled 
at the Tenth Ward Military Long Room, to consider the prepriety of re- 
monstrating against any further extension of the time of a day’s work, on 
the evening of the 23d of April, 1839, the following resolutions were una- 
nimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is as proper that a reasonable number of hours 
should be considered as measuring a day’s work, as that there should be 
means of measuring, weighing, or estimating articles of trade and com- 
merce. 

Resolved, That ten hours, well and faithfully employed, i ig as much 
as an employer ought to receive or require for a d: ay’s work, and that it is 
as much as any artisan, meehanic, or laborer ought to give. 

Resolved, hat all men hold their property by the consent of the great 
mass of the community, and by no other title ; that a great portion of the 
latter hold no property at all; that in society they | have given up, what in 
a state of nature they would have equal to with others; and that in licu 
therevt, they have a right to an equal participation with others, through 
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the means of their labor, of the enjoyment of a comfortable subsistence ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That if those, in whose power | it Is to give employment, 
withhold such employment, or will only give it in such a manner as to 
exact excessive toil, and at a price which does not give a just return, such 
persons contravene the first law of society, and subject themselves to the 
displeasure of a just community. 

Resolved, That we offer the foregoing as reasons to our fellow citizens 
for remonstrating against increasing the time, long since in this city and 
elsewhere established, as being sufficient to perform a day’s work, and that 
we trust it-will meet with their approbation. 

Resolved, That we will work for no employer who attempts to violate 
the rule already by long practice established, and found to be consistent 
with the best interests of both the employer and the employed. 

Resolved, ‘That the above resolutions be signed by our Chairman and 
Secretary, and published in such of our city papers as are friendly to our 
cause. OLIVER EDSON, Chairman. 

James Quinn, Sec’y. 


By the above resolutions, it will be seen that the Working 
Men, in their first procedure, took a far wiser course than a 
‘*Stand-out ;” and they succeeded tn their object. ‘That ob- 
ject, it will be borne in mind, was to maintain TEN HOURS 
as the standard of a day’s work, as had for a long time been 
the practice in New York; and, from that day to this, no 
serious attempt has been made in New York to increase the 


number of hours, while in many other cities and towns, and, 
under Mr. Van Buren’s administration, on the public works, 
the Ten Hour System has been adopted, instead of Eleven 
Hours. In this point of view, therefore, the Movement of 
the Working Men was of vast importance; for, as many 
other cities and towns look to New York for rules regulating 
the trades, had the Working Men failed in their object, 
Eleven Hours would undoubtedly have been maintained as 
the regular Day’s Work, for thousands who are now working 
only ten, and who, of course, are getting more for ten than 
they would have got for eleven. This truth will be perceived 
on a moment’s reflection ; for, as any increase of the num- 
ber of hours would increase the number out of employ, in 
proportion with that increase would be the facility for a re- 
duction of wages. Every journeyman, therefore, who now 
works Ten Hours to the day, and even every honorable em- 
ployer, owes the debt of gratitude to the men who originated 
the Working Men’s Movement in the spring of 1829. 

Here let me remark, that though I do not consider 
‘‘ Stand-outs” as the most effective means of making the 
condition of the Working Men what it ought to be, k believe 
that when they are resorted to for a reduction of hours, they 
are far more likely to be efficient than when their object is to 
increase wages. Stand-outs of the latter description, even it 
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successful, can at best be of very temporary benefit; for, 
while employers have control of, or access to, Paper Money 
Mills, the prices of commodities will rise faster than the 
prices of labor; but a reduction of hours, if it could be made 
universal, would raise wages in a greater ratio than the prices 
of goods. It is easy to see, that if the Working Men could 
unitedly resolve to labor only five hours instead of ten, those 
who, by various modes of trickery, now manage to live on 
the preceeds of their labor without laboring themselves, 
would be compelled to go to work. . But the great difficulty 
is, to bring about a Union among the Working Men, for this 
or any other purpose. ‘That this difficulty is not trsurmount- 
able, the Movement of 1829 is evidence of; and it is evi- 
dence, also, that to effect a Union: there must be some im- 
portant object in view. 

It was not merely the maintenance of the Ten Hour Sys- 
tem that united the Working Men in 1829, important as was 
that object at the time. ‘The ultimate object was a Radical 
Revolution, which should secure to each man the fruits of his 
own labor. It is true, that they had adopted no settled plan 
for the accomplishment of their object, for the plain reason 
that they had not investigated the matter sufficiently them- 
selves. Every one could see that labor was cheated, but 
few could see exactly how the cheat was effected, and fewer 
still could point out the remedy. That some faint glim- 
merings of the causes of their wrongs, and of the proper 
mode of redress, had dawned upon them, will be seen by a 
reperusal of the third and fourth resolutions passed at the 
meeting of the 23d of April; and the alarm that this gave 
to the Aristocracy, an alarm that afterwards increased almost 
to a panic, is evinced by the remarks of that then, as now, 
high toned organ of the aristocracy, the Commercial Adver- 
tiser. ‘The principles of those resolutions, said Col. Stone, 
would lead ‘‘to the dissolution of ‘society into its original 
elements;” a bugbear that has had its day. The men of 
toil, or many among them, have now come to the conclusion, 
that it would be betéer that society'should be dissolved into its 
original elements, than that the present state of things should 
continue, by which one portion of society is enabled to live 
in affluence without labor, on the proceeds of the labor of 
another portion, who are compelled to toil inordinately and 
enjoy but little; while another portion is denied the right 
even to cultivate the earth, and kept without means, in idle- 
ness. But it is apprehended ‘that such an event as that of 
the dissolution of society into its original elements, is one 
that cannot possibly happen if society is now constituted as it 
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ought to be. Upon this latter supposition, we should see it 
realized every day, and for ever, that men lived in comfort 
and independence upon the same amount of exertion which 
others practice to obtain it.. If we do not see this, it is pal- 
pable, to the humblest capacity, that society is not standing 
on its right basis. And this being the fact, it is equally pal- 
pable, that whenever the great majority of the people shall 
see how to place it there, they have the right, and it is their 
duty to do it.”’ 

The allusion in the remarks of Col. Stone toa highly gift- 
ed and philanthropic female by way of nickname,* is w orthy 
of a passing notice; because, as will be seen in the sequel, 
this mode of warfare was made use of with considerable ef- 
fect, to retard the Working Men’s Movement. Miss Wright 
(now Mrs. Darusmont) had committed the unpardonable sin 
of investigating the merits of a system for the expounding 
of which she estimated that about twenty millious of dollars 
annually were taken from the pockets of the people to the 
support of one of the unproductive classes, who were too 
prone to exercise their influence to prevent any Improve- 
ment in the temporal welfare of the laborers. Hence the 
aristocracy well knew that if they could commect the Work- 
ing Men’s Movement with the name of a celebrated reform- 
er under the ban‘pf the church, (the church of the priests,) 
they would be throwing a firebrand into the people’s ranks, 
which would distract attention from their true interests. It 
must be remembered that the Working Men had not as yet 
even hinted at a political movement; it was not this, there- 
fore, that alarmed the Aristocracy ; but i was that they had 
resolved to investigate the tenure of property, which had exci- 
ted their fears. With how much justice they raised the cry 
ef “ Fanny Wright” in this instance, may be judged from the 
fact, that those who took a prominent part in the meeting of 
the 28d April could not. ascertain that a single individual 
of that meeting had ever even by chance been an auditor of 
Miss Wright. 

The meeting of the 23d April was numerously attended, 
considering the notice that had been given; but the meeting, 
believing that it would be useful still further to agitate the 
subject of their srievances, and to obtain a larger meeting, 
a committee of five was appointed to call another meeting, 
and to designate the time and place of holding such meeting 

*<* Proverbs and nicknames mark the general feeling as regards instructed: 
women; and tlie little wits of the stronger sex find no theme so popular or 
so pleasing, on | vhich to exercise their tiny sarcasms, as that which is afforded 


by that horrid bu bear of se ntime ntal imaginations, a powerful and cultivated 
unrdersttamding itte omen.” 
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by handbill.. This meeting was subsequently called at the 
Bowery Long Room, nearly opposite the Theatre, for the 
evening of the 28th of April. 

On that evening, at the place des!gnated, took place one 
of the largest public meetings ever held in New York. 
‘‘The number was estimated, at the time, at not less than 
five or six thousand. The room, though not the largest in 
the city, was crowded to excess; and the avenue and street 
were thronged with people unable to obtain admittance. 

“At the time appointed, they were called to order, and 
Oliver Edson, a journeyman blacksmith, was called to.the 
chair, and James Quinn, a journeyman locksmith, appointed 
secretary., The object of the meeting having been stated, a 
committee was appointed to retire and bring fh resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the meeting. They did so. In 
the mean time one or more persons addressed the audience. 
On bringing in the resolutions, they were read, and, after 
observations in their support from several persons, were una- 
nimously adopted. 

‘“¥t is well to observe, that indications of the most decisive 
character were not wanting, of the opinion the meeting en- 
tertained of the injustice of increasing the number of their 
hours of toil. In substance the remark was repeatedly made, 
in that energetic and cpigrammatic style, which always more 
or less characterises public meetings, that it would be much 
more consistent with justice to reduce the number of’ hours 
for labor, and make up the deficiency by calling upon those 
who never labor to supply its place, than it would be to in- 
crease them.” 

The following is the account of the proceedings of the 
meeting, as published i in the Morning Herald: 


{(> Ata very numerous meeting of mechanics, &c., assembled at the 
Bowery Long Room, on Tuesday evening, 28th April, 1829, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That the Creator has made all equal. 

Resolved, That, in the first formation of government, no man gives up 
to others his original right of soil, and becomes a smith, a weaver, a build- 
er, or other mechanic or laborer, without receiving a guaranty that rea- 
sonable toil shall enable lim to live as comfort bly as others. 

Resolved, ‘That the rights of the rich, or, in other words, the employ- 
ers, are not greater now than they were then. 

Resolved, That the Rights of the Poor, or the Employed, are not less. 

Resolved, That those w ho now undertake to exact an excessive num- 
ber of hours of toil for a d: iy’s work, ure aggressors Upon the rights of their 
fellow citizens, invaders of their hs ippiness,.and justly obhoxidis to the in- 
dignation of every honest man in the co: siainitge 

Resolved, ‘That we will not labor, for any man, more than the just and 
reasonable time of ten hours a day; and that if our e mployers are deter- 
inined to make the experiment which can longest be suspended; business 
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with them, or with us the supply of the wants of nature for ourselves and 
families; we will hold them responsible, as we also hold ourselves, to the 


good sense of our fellow citizens, for the wrongs we may suffer at their 
hands. 

Resolved, That a Committee of fifty persons be appointed to devise 
means of assisting those who may require it, in consequenee of fulfilling 
the foregoing resolutions, and that they make report at a future meeting. 

Resolved, That the names of those who shall hereafter work more than 
ten hours a day, or require or receive it, shall be published im the public 
papers, as soon as they shall be ascertained. 

Resolved, That the same Committee be authorized and instructed to 
call another meeting so soon as they shall deem expedient. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be signed by the Chairmam 
and Secretary, and published in the different papers in this city. 

OLIVER EDSON, Chairman. 


James Quign, Secretary. 

After the adoption of the above resolutions, the Committee 
of Fifty was appointed. In making this appointment, very 
great care was taken to have no “ Boss” on the committee 
who employed a large number of hands, and a large majority 
of the committee were journeymen. At this period, ‘Tho- 
mas Skidmore bore a Jeading part in the Movement, and the 
exclusion from all share in the proceedings of large employ- 
ers, and all but actual working men, was his stern policy, to 
which he was so tenaciously attached, that he would con- 
demn, as enemies to the cause, all who advocated a policy 
less exclusive. Skidmore’s motive for this exclusiveness was 
developed by his plan for an Equal Division of Property, a 
plan founded on strict justice and natural right, but yet so 
contrary to generally received notions of equity, and requir- 
ing so violent an uprooting of the most cherished prejudices, 
that it found but few advocates among those for whose espe- 
cial benefit it was intended. Yet Skidmore would allow of 
no modification of his plan, and, consequently, he was com- 
pelled, ultimately, to separate from the great body of the 
Working Men, much to the regret of those who saw him as 
he really was, a talented, bold, and honest, but headstrong, 
reformer. 

The second resolution of the meeting of the 28th appears 
not to have been worded with sufficient care. Is it true, that 
men have ever given up the right of soil on the first forma- 
tion of government? On the contrary, have not all govern- 
ments sanctioned a usurpation of the right of soil? Had men 
so given up their right of soil, as the resolution seems to 
suppose, it would certainly seem no more than just that they 
should have guaranteed to them a comfortable subsistence by 
reasonable toil as a substitute; but, that such a compact was 
ever entered into by any people on the first formation of their 
government, is not, | believe, historically true: nor could such 
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a compact have been binding upon any people had it been 
made; for the men of every generation have the same “ori- 
ginal right of soil” that any generation ever had; a right 
which cannot be affected by any act of any generation that 
has preceded them. Thomas Skidmore was probably the 
author of the resolution above mentioned, and this was his 
grand error, that men, on entering into society could surren- 
der their equal natural right to the soil, on condition that 
every citizen, on coming of age, should -receive an equal 
amount of property, and previous thereto equal education. 
The error was twofold; first, in exceeding the proper power 
of government, the protection of men’s natural rights; se- 
condly, in supposing that one generation might barter away 
a natural right of future generations for something which 
might not be approved of as a substitute. This error of 
Skidmore’s caused, in time, a political separation between 
him and the writer, a separation deeply regretted on my part, 
but yet rendered unavoidable without a sacrifice ef princi- 
ple. Early in the struggle of the Working Men, I came to 
the conclusion that the resumption of the natural right of 
soil was the all-important object to be contended for by the 
Working Men, the only measure that could secure to every 
man the fruits of his industry ; and twelve vears’ reflection 
have only tended to confirm that opinion. And itis now my 
firm belief, that, but for unfortunate schisms in the ranks of 
the Working Men, caused on the one hand by an honest dif- 
ference of opinion, and on the other by the base machina- 
tions of pretended friends, many townships of men, if not 
entire states, might at this day have enjoyed an equality and 
happiness of condition fur superior to any known in history. 

The next Chapter will contain an account of the proceedings of the 


Committee of Fifty, in organizing and procuring the nomination of the 
Working Men’s Ticket forthe fall election of 1829. 


ABOLITION OF PAPER MONE Y.—EQUITABLE ADJUSTe 
MELIN'T OF DEBTS. 


I take it for granted that the Paper Money System is 
on its last legs. Each successive scheme. for prolonging its 
execrable existence, has proved more worthless, if possible, 
than its predecessor: the latest, the New York ‘‘ Red Dog,” 
is, as was foretold, a miserable abortion, whose folly is only 
equalled by its injustice. Credulity herself is incredulous as 
to the further utility of the System. A Bank stockholder 
feels as guilty as a sheep stealer; and a Bank Director dare 
not look an honest man in the face. As to Bank Tellers, 
Cashiers, and Presidents, their very cognomens have become 
bywords for schoolboys: does a precocious youngster perpe- 
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trate some rare piece of villainy, he is considered in suitable 
training for a Bank officer. The iniquitous doings of these 
Bank men, which are they allowed to enact with perfect im- 
punity, must cause many law-convicted felons to blush with 
shame and indignation; shame, for the superior villainy of 
the Bauk criminals, and indignation, that splendid villainy 
shou!d go scot free through the halls of ‘‘justice.” If these 
fellows are suffered to carry on their game any longer, the 
prisons ought, in strict equity, to be emptied of their te- 
nants. Great efforts are now making to abolish the pu- 
nishment of death, and I trust they will be successful; but, 
if even handed justice had happened to exist among us, the 
punishment of death would not be abolished while there are 
still at large in the community as desperate a set of swind- 
lers as ever felt the halter draw: I do not mean the 
bold highwaymen, who demand your purse or your life, dri- 
ven, perhaps, by sheer necessity and a conviction that society 
has usurped their rights to the act; but the deliberate ras- 
cals, who sit, ‘‘ calm as a summer’s morning.” in their luxu- 
rious mansions, planning their wholesale schemes for plunder- 
ing the farmer and the mechanic, the widow and the orphan. 
These.scoundrels have not the shadow of a palliation for 
their villainy ; yet these splendid wholesale villains escape the 
fangs of the law; and why? I verily believe, because the 
law makers are in most cases their coadjutors, directly or 
indirectly, in their Paper Money schemes ! 

To point out the source of the evil, is to indicate the re- 
medy. ‘The useful classes must resolve no longer to be split 
into two parties, and humbugged by party rules ‘and “ usages”’ 
into a choice of evils between two sets of candidates for the 
legislative offices, neither of whom know the interests of ho- 
nest industry, because they come from the ranks of those who 
live by other meaus. Working men must choose working men 
to legislate for them, and then they will get rid of Paper 
Money, the object of which, in its most honest form and ma- 
nagement, is to enable some to live without work on the 
proceeds of other men’s labor.. 

With the lies of the Bankers staring them in the face, in 
every transaction of their daily business, who dare say that 
I have used Janguage to harsh? ‘None but the guilty 
wretches themselves, or their base tools of the press, who 
have taken the wages of iniquity, and whose bread and breath 
depends on it. These beings are ever ready with their ste- 
reotyped.slang and bugbear epithets to assail those who advo- 
cate the rights of useful labor. These are the men (if 1 
may be allowed the expression) who evince such mock-vir- 
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tuous horror at the repudiation of State Debts, contracted in 
direct violation of the Constitution and equal rights, with the 
same breath that they sustain their patrons, the Banks, in 
the yearly, daily, and hourly repudiation of debts, contracted, 
it is true, in equal violation of the Constitution and equal 
rights, but a violation perpetrated for their especial conve- 
nience. I, too, might have been enrolled among these base 
knaves on a Bank pension list, at a time when the services 
of some of them were valued as high as $52,000; but I 
should despair of the Republic if their was any merit in 
spurning degradation so extreme. 

I believe the crisis is at hand, when Paper Money must be 
either abolished, or, with its legitimate train of Funds and 
Fundmongers, fastened upon these States for ages; but, as 
I have full faith in the Democratic principle, it cannot be 
doubtful which result I anticipate. I believe that Paper 
Money Banking must and will be abolished ; not gradually, 
as I once thought it would, but at once and for all. 

For about fifteen years I have opposed the Paper Money 
System, and advocated its graduaé abolition; and, till re- 
cently, have thought this gradual abolition practicable; but 
I now am convinced to the contrary, and LI hereby renounce 
my error. 1 shall henceforth advocate the Immediate Aboli- 
lition of Paper Money; that is, by a law of Congress to take 
effect on the passage thereof, and an Kquitable Adjustment of 
Debts contracted under the Paper currency. And this I 
shall advocate as the most just and most practicable mode of 
getting rid of the evil; the most just, because the nominal 
amount of a specie currency is much more valuable than the 
same nominal amount of a currency composed chiefly of 
paper ; the most practicable, because the State Legislatures, 
in all probability, never would act in concert to destroy Pa- 
per Money, and the subject of right is under the control o: 
Congress, whose duty it is ‘“‘to coin money and to regulate 
the value thereof ;’ a duty which it cannot exercise while the 
States continually change the value of money, by issuing, or 
gausing to be issued, unconstitutional ‘ bills of credit.” 

I have always seen that it would be a gradual injustice to 
debtors gradually to abolish Paper Money; but I counted on 
their patriotism: 1 asked them to sacrifice a little for the 
public good, for the good of humanity ; and I asked too much. 
No one would tell me openly that he was not willing to make 
this sacrifice; but many a one would secretly resolve that he 
would do nothing to oppose Paper Money till he was out of 
debt. It was as great a sacrifice as could be reasonably 
asked of a debtor, to refrain from supporting and endeavor- 
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ing to extend the system, seeing that his pecuniary interest 
lay plainly in that direction. Hence a great cause, though 
one not much thought of, of the continuance of the Paper 
Money Frand. 4 

Paper Money has made the Debtors a numerous class in 
the United States; and they have generally enough to do to 
pay principal and interest, without paying also a premium on 
their debts towards the destruction of Paper Money. Equi- 
table Adjustment is the only measure that will bring the 
Debtor class to consent to the Abolition of Paper Money, 
and without them the measure could not be carried. 

But will Congress dare to exercise a power so long dor- 
mant? Congress will do what the people elect them to do. 
And as to their duty, if a thousand Congresses had done 
wrong, or neglected to do right, it would not make the duty 
of any new Congress to carry out the principles of the Con- 
stitution any the less plain or imperative. 

It will be said, that the proposed measure would ‘impair 
the obligation of contracts.” In reality, it would preserve 
contracts inviolate, which Paper Money would ‘impair ;” 
an increase of it, to the creditor’s injury, and a decrease, to 
the injury of the debtor. ‘The Constitution forbids any State 
to pass laws ‘impairing the obligation of contracts ;” but 
they do indirectly that which they are forbidden to directly: 
they authorize issues of Paper Money, which “ impair the 
obligation of contracts” as effectually as would direct laws 
for that purpose. ‘The objection, therefore, were it well 
founded, would come with a bad grace from those who advo- 
cate Paper Money. 

The effect of restoring the Constitutional Currency would 
be, to disband‘an army of nonproducers, twice as numerous 
and eight times as expensive as, and much more dangerous 
to liberty than, our standing army of soldiers, and to add the 
cost of supporting this immense army to the reward of ho- 
nest industry; to protect our manufactures far more effect- 
ually than any tariff could protect them ; to relieve our legis- 
lators of two thirds of their cares; and:to check the great- 
est evil of our country, the Monopoly of Land. 

P. 8S. Since I put the above in type, I have learned, from 
the Cincinnati Microscope, with the greatest pleasure, that 
the people have taken a summary process with several of the 
Bank swindling shops of that city, and I trust that the rest 
have, ere this, shared a similar fate. ‘The banks were strip- 
ped of every thing valuable, (which, probably, was very lit- 
tle,) and their books and papers destroyed and scattered to 
the winds. The * Citizens’ Guard’ were ordered out, who, 
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after firing on the people, retreated, in a cowardly manner, 
ou the fire being returned. A few were wounded on both 
sides, but none killed. A pretty state of things, truly, when 
American citizens are made to shoot each other dgwn in the 
streets, in consequence of the swindlings of a set of drones, 
by legislative authority or negligence, in violation of the 
Constitution ! 

While the above named proceedings were going on, the 
editor of the Microscope heard one man haranguing the mul- 
titude in the following strain, which he had no doubt spoke 
the sentiments of the vast multitude: 

‘We are peaceable, hard working, law abiding citizeng.. The officers 
appointed to execute our laws have shamefully neglected the trust reposed 
in them; as a consequence, we, the mechanics of this city, have been 
swindled out of our hard earnings. We have now assembied to demand 
our dues or satisfaction, and wo to the officer who will order the military 
to fire upon us! We have been robbed by their negligence, and now 
would they shoot us to rid themselves of the responsibility of their ne- 


glect! Let them dare do it: they will learn what it is to beard the work- 
ing community when roused to a sense of their wrongs.’ 


“The issues of these swindling shops,” says the Micro- 
scope, ‘‘ were forced on the community ; no person took them 
willingly ; they knew they must lose part of their nominal 
value, perhaps all. In this state of affairs, the Legislature 
were calm as a May morning, doing nothing to justify a hope 
that the Banks must pay, or go into liquidation. Banks after 
Bank failed; widows, with their promises to pay, were to be 
seen in deep distress: it was their all. This money, which 
had been earned over the wash-tub or by plying the needle, 
till the night was at odds with the morning, vanished, as by 
magic. The bread was snatched from their childrea’s 
mouths; winter before them, and a probability that the next 
money they earned would vanish in like manner! Coulda 
chivalrous people endure all this, and endure it for ever?” 

As soon as the news of the Cincinnati proceedings reached 
Louisville, Ky., one or more of the swindling shops of that 
city were dealt with in a similar manner! 

When I intimated, in the beginning of this article, that I 
considered the Banking system to be coming to an end, [ did 
not anticipate so soon to hear of a partial fulfilment of my 
expectation. ‘These outbreaks of popular indignation, if 
tney do not have the effect to induce the present Congr ess to 

ply the constitutional corrective, in which they would un- 
doubtedly be sustained by the people, should at least show 
the people the necessity of making an immediate abolition of 
the Paper Money a question in the selection of future candi- 
dates for the State and National Legislatures. G. H. E. 
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THE STATE DEBTS, 

In the article in my. last, on the subject of the State 
Debts, | Jeft unnoticed one of the. strongest grounds of Re- 
pudiation. The Constitution gives to Congress the power 
‘* to borrow money on the credit of the United States,” and for- 
bids the States to exercise powers delegated to Congress. 
The State Debts are in direct, palpable violation of these 
provisions of the Constitution; and the consequence, at the 
present moment, is, that the government cannot borrow mo- 
ney to carry on its operations, and the Treasury is empty! 
This is no great evil at the present time, because it never 
was or ought to have been contemplated to borrow money to 
carry on the ordinary business of government. If govern- 
ment had done nothing that it ought not to have done, in the 
case of an empty treasury, no great harm could have result- 
ed from a suspension of its functions for one year. ‘The 
world is governed too much.” The borrowing power was, 
no doubt, intended as a provision against war or danger of 
war, and for no other purpose. Now, suppose that the go- 
vernment needed to borrow money, at the present time, for 
the defence of the country: if it cannot borrow money in 
time of peace, what could it do in time of war? 

Some of the States have run their individual credit to 
such an extent, that ‘“‘ the credit of the United States’’ is at 
i very low ebb. The Loanmongers seem to be of opinion 
that it will not be altogether safe to trust to the bundle of 
sticks, if the separate sticks composing the bundle are rotten. 

If the provisions of the Constitution which [ have quoted 
do not show that the State Debts are unconstitutional, then 
is the Constitution a mere nose of wax. G. H. E. 


ia 
=< 


NEW WOUKING MEN'S PAPER. 

‘The Elevator” is the title of a new weekly Working 
Men’s paper, just established at Cincinnati, by J. H. Love- 
joy and D. A. Robertson, edited by the latter. The paper 
contains a large quantity of valuable matter, illustrated by 
superior woodcuts, of interest to the scientific and working 
classes, at the cheap rate of $1.50 a year. 

In politics, the design df ‘* The Elevator” appears to be, 
to induce the Working Men to associate, without distinction 
of party, and investigate every political question, with a view 
to ascertain why it is that every Working Man has to labor 
to support himself and another man who claims to be his su- 
perior, though the latter does nothing useful to society. The 
editor, Mr. Robertson, I know to be a thorough going demo- 
crat, of the Jeffersonian school. G. H. E. 
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A MODEST CLAIM! 

A case is now before the U.S. Supreme Court which in- 
volves a claim made by Mr. S. Waddell against the State, 
of all the land under water in all the rivers of East Jersey, 
and for three leagues beyond the shore, including clam and 
oyster beds, fisheries, ferries, and dock sites. Mr. Waddell 
sues In the name of the East Jersey proprietors, (the inhe- 
ritors of some antiquated claims to the soil of the state, from 
ancestors who received their titles from the original thief, the 
King of England;) and the appeal by the State to the Su- 
preme Court is from a decision in the Circuit Court, favora- 
ble to the claimants. The issue of the suit will decide a 
similar claim of the West Jersey proprietors. 

In the vicinity of my residence, are a,class ef men who, 
with thousands of acres of uncultivated land in their imme- 
diate neighborhood, are kept by our enlightened civilization 
from tilling,the soil for themselves; and who, for the most 
part, therefore, derive a precarious existence from ‘the land 
under water’’ above spoken of. On my asking one of these 
men how he would like to hear of the establishment of Wad- 
dell’s claim by the Supreme Court, the indignant exclamation 
was, ** That ll raise a mutiny!” 

While the useful classes are setting on foot investigations 
into the rights to land above water, it seems a time rather 
unpropitious for the advancement of exclusive claims to land 
under water. G. H. E. 


faa, 


SUNDAY LAWS VS. HUMANITY. 

A case came on for trial in the New York Superior Court, 
on the 14th inst., (Wm. Cowan vs. Daniel M. Peyser,) in 
which the defendant was charged with causing the death of 
a hired horse by over driving and other ill-usage. The 
Judge ordered a non-suit on the ground that the horse was 
let for the purpose of travelling on the Sabbath, contrary to 
the statute. ‘This is law against justice, with a vengeance. 
The Sunday laws of New York, New Jersey, and other 
States are regularly violated by thousands, and an attempt 
to enforce them is never made but by some hot brained fa- 
natic; yet they are kept on the statute books to be made use 
of only to defeat the ends of justice and humanity! G. H. E. 


—2— 

{y>~ Enthusiastic preparations have been made, in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, to celebrate, on the 29th instant, the Birthday of that 
whole-souled patriot of the American and French revolutions, the im- 
inortal Tuomas Painr. A natural re-action agains tthe unjust aspersions 
m the memory of Paine, of a class of men whose craft of questionable 
utility is endangered by his theological writings, and who, therefore, 
cannot, or will not, appreciate his patriotism. G. H. E. 
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(> The Working Men of Cincinnati, Louisville, and of several other 
plac es have or ganized themselves into. Associations, without distinc- 
tion of party. for the purpose of political investigations. What the result 
of these investigations will be, it needs no prophet to tellus. The Cin- 
cinnati Working Men have already given notice, that they will have men 
well known to be devoted to their interests to represent them. In short, 
there appear strong symptoms of a general determination among the use- 
ful classes to form a third party, from the good materials of the others, 
which shall rid the country of the law-created armies of worse than use- 
less nonproducers that now now riot in apish luxury, and occasionally 
pamper foreign lords and the sons of tyrant kings, with means wrung 
by monopoly legislation from the hands of useful industry. If they will 
avoid the shoals on which were stranded the Working Men’s Party of ’29, 
which I shall take care to warn them of in the History commenced in 
this paper, success must attend them. In any event, good must. grow out 
their present Movement. I shall publish the Constitution of the Cincin- 
nati Working Men in my next. G. H. E. 


<> 


{(>> A clergyman named W ashington Van Zandt, of Rochester, N. Y. 
has been subjected to $3,000 damages for the seduction of a fatherless 
girl of 14, a member of his congregation. The Rev. John C. Spear, of 
New Egypt, N. J. was recently brought before Justice Harrison, of that 
town, charged with the seduction of a young girl, a member of his church, 
under very aggravated circumstances. Van Zandt is an Episcopalian; 
Spear, a Methodist: both are men of families. Moral: You that have 
daughters, who may become fatherless, do yourown preaching. You will 
find economy, as well as safety, in the practice. G. H. E. 


-— 
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(>> Repudiation, going ahead. No room for particulars. 
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(=> The present No. of the Radical will be sent to those who have not 
renewed their subscriptions for the present year, but no other No. will be 
forwarded unless the money is received. This regulation is indispensable, 
as I send no paper on credit. If any receive the Radical who have not 
paid 50 cents in advance, it is either sent gratuitously, or left perfectly 
optional with them to pay or not to pay. 

Last year’s volume can be furnished to any number of new subscribers 
stitched and covered, at the subscription price, in which manner it can be 
sent for the usual postage ; thatis, any where in the state 12 cents; out 
of the state, if over 100 miles, 18 cents, for the 12 numbers. 

By a decision of the Postmaster General, Postmasters are authorized to 
frank \etters containing money to publishers of newspapers or periodicals, 
provided the contents of the letters (which must be brief and to the point) 
are showntothem. Specie can be thus forwarded. 

Postmasters or others who will collect ‘and remit the money for five 
subscribers, shall receive a sixth copy for their trouble. 


{(3>° The Radical will be delivered to subscriters in New York by Mr. 
James A. Pyne, 127 Cherry street, at 5 cents a No. on delivery, or 50 cts. 
a year in advance. 
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Secretary to the Committee of Foreign gents. Sold in New York by John Windt, 
Affairs in the American Revolution. 99 Reade street; John Morrison, c. Chat- 
A new edition, the most complete ever bam and Rocsevelt sts.; James A, P yne, 127 
published, and containing nearly 200 Cherry st.; Warden Hayward, 89 Division 
pages more than any former edition. st.; Elton, 18 Division, 104 Nassau, and at 
2 vols. 8vo $3 50 Axford’s News Office, Bowery. 
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